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ALFRED Barron, Epitor. 
NOON DISCOURSES. 
BY J. H. N. 
XI. 
RAIL-ROAD BUILDING. 

NE of the children came into my room 

yesterday with a-great piece of paper, 
which he was trailing along and spoiling. On 
unfolding it, I saw that it was a railroad map 
and worth saving. SoImade a trade with 
him for the map, and put it on the wall over 
my bed. Now when I wake up I can study 
my business. 

Let us see how many things there are to 
be done, when a railroad is to be built. There 
must be two surveys of the route. One to 
find out the resources and prospects of the 
country, to see if the road will pay; and then 
a second one to find out the best route. The 
first survey is to hit the best places with regard 
to population; and the second is to select a 
route where the railroad will be least expen- 
sive—where there would have to be the least 
amount of cutting and filling. You would have 
to balance the difficulty of cutting and blasting, 
against going out of the way—balance your 
steep grades against your sharp curves. There 
are a great many things to be taken into ac- 
count in laying out and grading a railroad. 

The next thing after getting a general idea 
of the route, is to put on your engineers to de- 
termine the amount of work, so as to give 
out your contracts. You divide your route 
into sections, and give out the work to con. 
tractors. They have to find tools and work- 
men. 

At the civilized end, you would have to 
finish part of your road and put on engines 
and cars for carrying material; thus the road 
would help to build itself, and the cars, by pas- 
sengers and freight, would help to pay for it. 
After a little while you will have all parts go- 
ing on simultaneously: surveying, grading, 
laying down ties, laying down rails, putting 
on engines and cars, appointing conductors 
and brakemen, and running trains. And so 
you go on section, by section, clear across the 
continent. 

Another branch of the work is, to establish 
depots at the right places for passengers and 
freight ; and at the depots, arsenals for wood 
and water. At all the larger places, there 
must be machine-shops, and places for relays, 





for engines and cars. And you must have an 
army of men to run your trains, organized 
under officers and one general superintendent. 

In order to do all this you must first raise a 
large amount of capital ; rich men must put 
their money together, and stock must be is. 
sued, a company formed and incorporated, and 
legislatures moved to give you the right of way, 
so that you can go and take land and pay for 
it. Ona big enterprise, such as the Pacific 
Railroad, the government is often called on to 
help by making large grants of land along the 
route. 

The two great objects of a railroad are, to 
make transportation swift, and sure. And for 
a great railroad, it is necessary to have side 
roads coming in from all important regions. 

Well, our celestial railroad is the one that 
all these others were made for. ‘ A highway 


‘Shall be there, and it shall be called, The way 


of Holiness.” ‘*The ransomed of the Lord 
shall return and come to Zion with songs of 
everlasting joy.” Long, heavy trains will come 
into the depot with a shout. The Lord has 
been getting together materials and funds for 
this road, ever since Abraham’s time. 

I have a different idea of salvation from 
what people usually entertain. I consider it a 
movement. One conversion does not land us 
at home. Salvation is like a railroad train, 
and conversion is getting on board the cars, 
where all is movement, progress. Yet the 
train lands somewhere. ‘The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death :” if you get 
off before that, you are only a way-passen- 
ger. 

We have taken a job just as comprehensive 
and complicated as that of building a railroad, 
and it will take patience and perseverance ; 
yet itis sure to be done, because God has 
planned it. All these railroads, telegraphs 
and steamships are prepared as branches and 
feeders ; and if it were not for the “ highway 
of holiness,” these would be of no account. I 
can remember when none of the railroads on 
the map were built. They have all been con- 
structed within forty years. See what an im- 
mense amount of work has been done in one 
generation. This is a great sign that the con- 
summation is hurrying on. 

XII. 
THE END OF THE ROAD. 


In our discussion of the Bible, we have be- 
gun at what may be called the earthly end of 
our proposed railroad to heaven. When 
Christ said, “ This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent,” he 
evidently had in mind a long, continuous job of 





work—-not a momentary exertion of the will, 


like one of Dr. Taylor’s scientific conversions. 
The job he meant, as I understand it, was that 
of working through from the lowest grade of 
faith that is possible in this world, to the faith 
that exists in heavenitself. This is salvation : 
and in one way or another, all the saved have 
to go over this whole road. We are under- 
taking, not only to go over it in the old trudg- 
ing way for ourselves, but to make a railroad 
over it, so that in the good time coming count- 
less multitudes shall be whirled through to the 
faith of heaven with a speed and safety hitherto 
unknown. And even nowI think I can tell 
you something definite about the route. As 
I said, faith in the Bible lies at the earthly end 
of the road: Here we must lay out a great 
deal of labor and build large depots; so we 
have begun well. But now it may be well for 
us to take a birds-eye view of the route clear 
through to the end. I think I can point out 
the spot where the upper terminus will be. 
“ The last enemy that shall be overcome is 
death.”’ Here is the last section of the great 
work of faith which Christ has laid out for us. 
If we begin with believing the Bible, we shall 
end with believing death abolished. There 
will be many intermediate stations, such as be- 
lieving in prayer, believing in special provi- 
dences, believing in inspiration, believing in 
miracles, believing in salvation from sin, sal- 
vation from fear, and so on: but the last 
big job of believing will be, believing in the 
end of death. Here is where we shall have 
to cut and blast probably a long while ; and 
where we shall have tobuild bridges and cul- 
verts, and finally great depots of faith-facts 
and arguments, like those we have begun upon 
at the other terminus. 

But we see that in building the great con- 
tinental railroad to the Pacific ( which indeed 
is a type of our job in many ways), the work is 
begun simultaneously at both ends. While 
the contractors are pushing into the buffalo 
wilderness on this side, they are also working 
through and over the Rocky mountains on 
the other side: the two ends of the road are 
advancing, section by section, to meet each 
other in Utah. So our true policy is, to begin 
at both ends. While we work from the begin- 
ning of faith which accepts the Bible, towards 
all the intermediate stations which I mentioned, 
it is best also to break ground on the other 
side of death and work the other way. In 
fact, if we could start the work at all the 
great stations throughout the route, and work 
to meet in many places, we should get through 
the sooner. But we will at least commence 
grading on the Pacific side. 





Let us get a clear idea of the last station of 
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faith. Christ told us to pray, “ Thy will be 
done on earth as itis in heaven.” This cer- 
tainly means that death shall be abolished on 
earth. So the Primitive Church understood 
it, and so they believed; for Paul said ex- 
pressly that some should not “ sleep,” but 
should put on immortality while alive on earth : 
and this terminus of faith—the victory over 
the last enemy—was not to them far away in 
the distance of indefinite ages, but was to 
come at Christ’s second appearing, within the 
life-time of that generation. Do you believe 
it did come? And are you prepared to go on 
in faith to the consequences of such belief? 
If not, let us begin to cut and blast as we did 
at the other end. Let us have protracted 
meetings and conversions till our faith gets 
possession of the territory of the last enemy, 
and a place is cleared for the last depot. 


XIII. 
THE BIBLE A BOOK OF PROGRESS. 

Christianity is a movement, instead of a 
fixed condition. It is a railroad, instead of a 
sleepy village. Its object is to carry men along 
from conversion to conversion, till it lands them 
beyond sin and death. In a word, Christianity 
is progress. This is the ideaof Christianity 
which I obtained from the Bible at Andover 
in 1831. In my Religious History you will find 
in the account of my experience at that time 
this record: ‘ In the course of an investiga- 
tion [ of the book of Acts] I was led to medi- 
tate much on the distinction between the Jew- 
ish and the Christian dispensation. I saw that 
Christianity even after the day of Pentecost, 
was in embryo—a bird that had not yet burst 
its shell.” This discovery that Christianity 
was not a fixed thing like Chinese civilization, 
but a growing progressive thing like Yankee 
civilization, set me free in the first place from 
the trammels of Old Testament experiences ; 
and then from the sins and sayings of the half- 
born disciples; and so I found a place where 
I could stand and defend the doctrine of per- 
fect holiness. This same discovery, showing 
me the clear evolution of Christianity from 
Judaism, at last led me into Paul’s doctrine of 
the end of the law—which by the way is the 
safe and scientific original from which Fourier 
stole his doctrine of “ attractive industry.” 
This same idea that Christianity is progress, 
taught me that the day of Pentecost was only 
a hint of the direction which the heavenly 
spirit was taking ; and not a hint to limit, but 
to stimulate progression in the same direction. 
So, in the midst of all the New Testament con- 
servatism about marriage, I saw hints in 
Christ’s example and in Paul’s, and in their 
doctrines, that they looked beyond marriage, 
just as they looked beyond slavery. Thus as 
I gazed upon the vast complication of spiritual 
experiences called the New Testament, I saw 
beneath the fixed crust which tradition has 
spread over it, that all was in motion, flowing 
on steadily out of all earthly limitations into 
the freedom of eternity, leaving behind one 
after another the sins and the ordinances and 
the laws and thejplagues of the fashion of this 





world. This waé therstart in progression which 
I received by earnestly and fervently study- 
ing the Bible, with the best help I could get 
from Andover and Germany. And now, 
standing on this basis of my own experience, I 
am prepared to maintain against all comers, 
that the Bible is above all other books the book 
of progress. Let us look at two or three of 
the great progressions which are connected 
with the Bible in the history of the world. 

In the Old Testament we see a marked rising 
out of idolatry. Two thousand years ago 
there was not a nation that did not worship 
stocks and stones, except the Jews. At this 
moment the world as a whole is but just emerg- 
ing from the vice condemned in the second 
commandinent ; and the order in which it is 
emerging is this: first the Jews, then the na- 
tions that received the Bible from the Jews; 
and so the movement is at last reaching all 
nations. This is certainly a Bible progres- 
sion. 

Again, in the- New Testament we see 
Christianity emerging from Judaism. This, 
as I have shown in previous remarks, is a pro- 
gression which, when fully developed, will be 
found as great as the movement out of idolatry. 
The Jews thought that when idolatry was past, 
they had found a stopping place. But the spirit 
of the Bible moved on and left them behind. 

Finally, look at the -great progression now 
going on in art, science, and all the operations 
of civilization. What nations are they that 
are leading in this movement? They are the 
Bible nations. The Jews are behind because 
they would not take the New Testament. The 
Catholics are behind because they overlaid the 
Bible with their priesthood. The nations that 
accept the whole Bible and give it free course 
—Germany, England, and the United States— 
are at the head of the column that is marching 
out of the old world into the new. 





SUCCESS OF THE PURITANS. 
EXPLAINED BY THEMSELVES. 

F HEN the Puritans first turned their at- 

tention toward America as a country 
“where they might serve God unmolested and 
found a church, where not only the oppressed in 
England, but unborn generations, might enjoy 
a pure worship,” they sought to procure a pat- 
ent under the Virginia Company. That Com- 
pany, on account of the failure of previous 
attempts at settlement, was somewhat disheart- 
ened; and so the Puritans endeavored to per- 
suade them that their enterprise was likely to 
be permanently successful; and, with this ob- 
ject in view, the faithful John Robinson (who, 
with his church, had sought the religious free- 
dom in Holland which had been denied them 
in England), and Brewster, the ruling elder of 
his church, wrote a letter to their agent in Eng- 
land, Sir Edwin Sandys, “ showing in five par- 
ticulars the difference of their motives, their cir- 
cumstances and characters, from those of ordin- 
ary adventurers.” They said: 


“ First, we verily believe the Lord is with 
us, to whose service we have given ourselves, 
and that he will graciously prosper our en- 
deavors, according to the simplicity of our 
hearts therein. Second, we are all well weaned 





from the delicate milk of our mother country, 
and inured to a strange and hard land, wherein 
we have learned patience. Third, our people 
are as industrious and frugal as any in the 
world. Fourth, we are knit together in a sa- 
cred bond of the Lord, whereof we make great 
conscience, holding ourselves tied to al] care of 
each other’s good. Fifth, it is not with us as 
with other men, whom small discontentments 
can discourage, and cause to wish ourselves at 
home again. We have nothing to hope from 


- | England or Holland, and our lives are drawing 


toward their period.” 

No comment can add to the force of these 
simple words. They fully explain the success 
which attended the Plymouth settlement. 
They tell us why, though one half of the origi- 
nal colony died in less than six months, from 
hardship, exhaustion, scanty fare, and winter ex- 
posure, “no one spoke of returning to Eng- 
land, but rather confessed the continual mercies 
of a wonder working Providence, that had car- 
ried them through so many dangers, and was 
making them the honored instruments of so 
great a work.” They reveal the cause of the 
wonderful influence which Puritanism has always 
exercised in this country: the Puritans had 
practically identified themselves with the irrepres- 
sible principle lying at the foundation of all 
permanent success—farth in God. w. 


AT ST. HELENA IN 1820. 


E stood in gladly for the Island after a 

stormy passage around the cape of Good 
Hope, intending to take in supplies fur the re- 
mainder of our long voyage from India to 
Europe. There lay the great pile of rock. 
Where the landing place, it was hard to say. 
Perpendicular walls, some of them two thous- 
and feet in the air, met your eye everywhere—a 
well chosen spot for a prison, certainly. At 
length by doubling a point, the port appeared 
—a snug-looking little nest as could be, par- 
ticularly so to a weather-worn crew. Of 
course we made directly for the harbor. But 
judge of our surprise when, sailing past just 
under a battery planted high up in the rocky 
wall, we were suddenly greeted by a report 
from a cannon, and at the same moment was 
seen the plunge of a shot in the water beyond, 
the ball having passed over us—a polite way of 
notifying us that we were beyond our bounds. Of 
course the Captain understood itall, But he 
was aspunky fellow, and doubtless it was a 
bravado ofhis. He could go no further though, 
for we had to succumb to the inexorable regime 
of the isle. No less a personage than the great 
Napoleon was there—the price of peace—and he 


must be guarded at all points, so carefully 
guarded that our vessel, though a full-blooded 
Britisher, with her colors flying, was not suffered 
even to cast her anchor. No, we had to keep off 
shore, at a respectful distance, beating to and 
fro for nearly twenty-four hours, and after all 
to get but a scanty supply of flour and water. 
How angry the Captain was. He would not 
have deigned to approach the spot, had it not 
been his last touching-point, on the way to Eng- 
land. 

Well, a boy of eleven, especially if not very 
precocious, concerns himself but little about 
such matters. He escapes the provoking tan- 
talization of being within a few miles of behold- 
ing the wonder of the world, a being whose 
mere presence anywhere but in that huge cata- 
comb, would then have disquieted the nations. 
It was the prisoner’s last year, however, for he 
died in May, 1821, after a confinement of over 
five years and a half, R. 8. D. 
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OUR MAILING ASSISTANT. 
MONG the many contrivances which 


have been invented in connection with = 


the newspaper-press, that of the “ Addressing 
Machine ” is not the least interesting. 


The writing involved in the mailing of even 


less than 2000 papers sent weekly from the 
office. of the 
CiRCULAR 
was, a few 
months since, 
no easy task. 
Now a per- 
son sits down 
to a machine 
rather orna- 
mental than 
otherwise, 
and inasmall 
proportion of 
the time it 
formerly 
took to write = 
the names Sa 
and post- 
office direc-= 
tions, makes 
sport of 
printing 
them. It 
may interest some who have never seen the op- 
eration, to learn more particularly how it is 
performed. 


— 


—— 
——— 
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The machine is furnished with a small case of 
steel matrices or dies, resembling common type, 
excepting that the letter on the die is sunk into 
the metal. The name of each subscriber is 
“set up” with the matrices in a composing-stick, 
and is transferred to a wooden block by means 
of a small lever-press, which with a single 
stroke leaves all the letters of the name stand- 
ing in relief upon the end of the block. The 
matrices used are then distributed, and another 
name is set up and transferred as before. The 
address-blocks, as they are completed, are placed 
upon “ galleys” resembling those in common 
use in printing offices for holding matter in type, 
with the exception that they are much narrower. 


The galleys when filled and locked up are 
ready to be inked and passed through the gal- 
ley-race of the addressing machine. A galley, 
S, is pushed forward in the race from right to 
left, until the first name is seen through the ap- 
erture in the shield plates which cover the race 
and protect the address blocks, where it is firmly 
held by a friction-brake against the side of the 
galley. The newspaper to be directed is laid 
over the opening between the shields, when the 
operator, by pressing backward with his foot on 
the treadle, T, brings a small platten down upon 
the paper, forces it between the shields and upon 
the inked blocks below. The return movement 
of the treadle brings forward another name, 
when another paper is laid under the platten, 
and so on until the names are all printed. 


The address-blocks are all beveled on one 
side, so that when locked up in a galley they 
form on one side a continuous ratchet, of which 
the side of each block is a separate tooth, used 
to feed it forward at-regular intervals. The 
opposite side of the column forms a straight 
surface, except when a, bundle of papers on 




























which individual names have been printed is to 
be directed, in which case the block on which is 
the name of the post-office is cut away on the 
outside. A “dog” lies in wait for these places, 
jumps into them on their appearance, and gives 
notice in his own way that a wrapper is to be 
jrnted by the next stroke of the machine. 
When a name and direction are to be printed 
upon the same paper or the same wrapper, in- 
cluding two or more lines, the opening between 
the “shields” is enlarged, a broader platten sub- 
stituted, and the feed changed so as to bring 
up two or more blocks at a time. 


In the large cut given above, the shelves K, K, 
K, are to hold wrappers for bundles of various 
sizes. 

Of course, after all the address-blocks are 
once made and properly arranged, they may be 
used for along period, subject only to slight 
wear, and the unavoidable changes which take 
place in subscription lists. Other addressing-ma- 
chines have been invented which involve no 
transfer of the names to wooden blocks, but 
depend upon standing type. 

The machine used in the office of the Crrcu- 
Lak (and which we suppose the best in market), 
is manufactured under the patents of Wright 
and Peck and H. Moeser, by C. M. and 8. 
Peck, New Haven, Conn. Ww. 


CREEK AND RIVER BANKS. 
EOPLE owning farms in valleys through 
which runs, perhaps, a river or a creek, are 

liable to be annoyed by the continual wearing 
away of the banks by the action of the water. 
The evil is generally submitted to as inevitable ; 
consequently little or no effort is made to check 
the process, and keep the stream within bounds: 
the result of this neglect is a crooked, tortuous 
channel, with ill-shaped and unsightly banks. 
Take for example the Oneida Creek, which takes 
its way through the Community domain. Its 





exceedingly tortuous course and the consequent 
wearing away of its banks at all the angles, are 
beginning to be looked upon by many asa 
nuisance rather than as a blessing. 


But is there’not a remedy for the evil? I 
think there is. There are at least two ways 
in which the wearing away of creek and river 
banks may be effectually stopped. One way in 
which it may be done, is to straighten the 
course of the stream, by cutting new channels, 
so that there shall be no crooks by which the 
current is thrown against the banks. These new 
channels shouldbe of a proper width to carry the 
water, and the banks should be sloped at an an- 
gle of forty-five degrees and allowed to become 
turfed over by sowing on grass-seed, or by some 
other method. The middle of the channel should 
then be kept clear of obstructions. If this is done 
there will be little or no wearing of the banks, 
and the course of the stream will remain un- 
changed. There is however one objection to this 
method. The old channel would still be an un- 
sightly thing, for in the ordinary way it would 
be along time in filling up, and as there would 
most likely remain more or less water in it, 
it would grow up to flags and willows. This evil 
cau only be obviated by filling up the ditch, 
which in case of a large stream would require 
much labor. In view of this objection it would 
perhaps be better not to change the course of 
the creek, but to secure its banks from wearing 
where the stream makes a curve. 


All who have observed the wearing away of 
river banks, will have noticed the fact that the 
wearing is mainly at the bottom of the stream, 
thus undermining its banks, and causing them 
to cave off. Accordingly, trees and shrubs that 
do not extend their roots below the bed of the 
river, prove of no avail against the constant 
action of the water. Whole forests even, are 
sometimes undermined and swept away by 
strong river currents. If this is a true view of 
the subject, then the remedy is plain to be seen. 
Stop the wearing at the bottom, and you effec- 
tually put an end to the caving of the banks, and 
consequently to any further encroachments of 
the stream. 

But to apply the remedy. In the first place 
dig a slight trench along the bank at the water’s 
edge, and ten or twelve inches below the bed of 
the river, and commence a wall one stone in 
thickness, and sloping back at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, and carry it toa height of from 
two to four feet, according to the depth of the 
ordinary current, and continue the sloping of 
the bank, to the surface of the ground. The 
bank above the stone should be turfed over, and 
if further protection is thought to be necessary 
in case of high water, some willows may be 
stuck in the bank just above the stone. If the 
work is well done, it will be found to resist the 
action of the current for ages ; and if stones are 
plenty near at hand, the expense will not be 
great ; for any kind of stone of suitable size will 
answer the purpose ;—no mortar will be needed, 
and any common laborer can do the work. In 
places where the current is not very strong, 
and the bend in the river not very sharp, sim- 
ply sloping the banks and shoveling up the 
small stones from the bottom of the stream 
against the bank, will be enoughto secure it 
against further wear. H, T. 

0. C., June 12, 1867. 
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GLORIFYING DEATH. 


N the 30th of May last, there was held in Bos- 

ton aconvention ot “ free religionists,” in which 
Universalists, Spiritualists, Quakers, Unbelievers, 
Progressive Friends, Transitionists and “all who 
are not organized in any denomination, were invited 
to come in as a company of brothers and sisters, to 
look into the beautiful, to see how far they were tray- 
eling along by parallel lines, towards the great king- 
dom which will receive all at last.” This motley 
assemblage was called to order by the Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham, and addressed by a variety of speak- 
ers. Among them was Robert Dale Owen, known 
as a politician, infidel, associationist, and ad- 
vocate of Onanism as a mode of controlling the in- 
crease of population, and also known as a writer of au- 
thentic ghost-stories in defense of spiritualism. He, 
as reported in the New York Herald, “occupied an 
hour in reading from manuscript upon the subject of 
Spiritualism as one of the phases of the religious 
sentiment of the day.” “The Christian world,” 
says Mr. Owen, “has been blighted with false teach- 
ings and false views on the subject of death. Death 
is life's best friend, through whose agency life is en- 
nobled and perfected. To death, at the close of a 
life well spent, man owes paradise. But orthodoxy 
has taught that death is a fell destroyer, and men go 
about the streets in constant fear of it on account of 
such teachings. It has been called ‘the primeval 
curse ;’ yet under omniscient goodness nothing so 
universal as death ever was or ever can be essen- 
tially an evil.” 

What is this, but flaunting the banner of death? 
And what is it but glorifying head-aches, cholera, 
and consumption, and all manner of diseases? for 
these are nothing but the beginnings of death. 
Health and enterprise and all desire for noble living, 
should now be out of place. Mr. Owen and his follow- 
ers may thus put themselves at the head of the 
devil’s column, but we never shall. We choose 
to march under the banner of Christ and his res- 
urrection. We shall work in the interest of life, and 
for a heaven on earth. 


WHERE LIES THE INDECENCY ? 

f lipese newspapers, in discussing the Oneida Com. 

munity and its social affairs, always stumble at 
male continence. One reporter, who on the whole 
writes a very just notice of us, gets along smoothly 
with our industries, our finances, our religion ; but 
when he comes to sexual relations, he stops, holds 
up his hands, and finally dismisses the subject by 
saying, “a description of this plan would be too in- 
decent for narration.” Mr. Dixon, in his book, writes 
very freely of our social views, but passes this sub- 
ject by “in a fine sense of silence.” When we re- 
monstrated with him for giving so full a view of the 
social relations involved in our scheme of Commun- 
ism, and then making this omission, which leaves 
us exposed to all manner of evil surmisings, he 
gracefully replies: “ The omission was intentional. 
I have explained that scientific discovery to Prof. 
Huxley and other friends of mine, students of physi- 
ology ; but 1 doubt whether it would be well to do 
more, since in my humble judgment, the world is 
scarcely prepared as yet for such announcements in a 
popular book.” 

Perhaps there is a little sarcasm here, but if so, I 
readily pardon it for the sake of the admissions 
italicised; for to the students of physiology in the in- 
terests of science, the doors of this sanctuary are 
open for the most free investigation and exercise of 
good sense; but the world is not yet prepared for u 
scientific investigation of the sexual relation in the 
interests of love and social welfare. If, in the interests 
of love, good will to woman, and magly self-respect, 
you approach this subject, the world will not stop 
to inquire whether you are a conscientious, reveren- 
tial truth-seeker, but will straightway pelt you with 
epithets and insinuations which make you think of 
the bad eggs and stones that were once showered 
upon those who began to discuss the slavery question. 
The world is prepared for the discussion of this ques- 
tion now; but who were at fault then? Was it the 
advocates of freedom, or was it public opinion? 

We have a deep sense of the purity and sacredness 





of the sexual relation; and, while we have always 
been ready to give a reason for our faith and prac- 
tice in this matter, and have cultivated free discus- 
sion among ourselves, we never obtruded our doc- 
trines, and have always shrunk from placing them 
before the impure and profane. We can justly 
claim that we are not responsible for their publi- 
city at the present time; but if there is a ques- 
tion now as to the propriety of a free discussion 
of the sexual relation, it certainly is an open ques- 
tion whether the term “indecent” should rest on a 
conscientiously scientific investigation of this rela- 
tion, or upon an impure public opinion and perverted 
thought. 


Mr. Dixon has serious doubts about the preparation 
of the world for such a discussion, and his opinion is 
probably well founded. The world és not prepared ; 
and why? Because it is wise concerning evil, wiser 
than it is concerning good; and so the devil has his 
own way and fills the world with impurity and 
shame. Licentiousness and incontinent passion have 
their teachers and literature everywhere, and the 
world’s education in and knowledge of the beautiful 
relation of the sexes, are derived mainly from these 
schools. Knowledge concerning evil is not wisdom 
concerning good. The wisdom and moral taint im- 
planted in men’s minds by these teachers, will have 
to be burnt out by fiery judgment, before the heavy- 
ens will accept them. One writer, attempting to 
criticise our “ Male Continence,” and thinking him- 
self hidden by an anonymous name, relates his own 
experience quite freely, which tells the whole story 
of his education and probably that of a multitude of 
others. He says: “Having, when a lad, read 
Goethe’s story of ‘Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship,’* it became necessary for me to visit houses of 
ill fame, for it is always right to master the subject 
which you are desirous of understanding.” 


Well, we believe the world will yet recognize and 
accept teachers who are wise concerning good, and we 
believe God will sustain our condemnation of all 
those who are wise in the wisdom that comes from 
such sources as that of our anonymous critic. 

E. H. H. 

New York, June, 1867. 





* Although this beok has the patronage of so great a name 
as that of Thomas Carlyle, we long ago took it from the Com- 
munity library and put it in the fire, because we considered it 
a teacher of bad morals, and unfit to be put into the hands of 
the young. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OneEIDA, June 8.—D. E. Smith [known to the 
readers of the CrrcuLaR] and wife arrived to-day. 
They enter our school with enthusiastic purpose, 
and we trust will be good helpers. 


....We finished planting corn yesterday (June 
12th): about ten acres of sweet-corn, and two of the 
yellow. 


...-Mr. Hatch proposed last evening that we 
should have a bee to-day to level up and sand the 
new croquet ground; this forenoon et ten o’clock, 
the job was completed. 


....Messrs. Moulton & Co., photographists from 
Rome, are here to-day, taking pictures of our build- 
ings and different portions of our grounds. 


....The privet-hedge has gone to the axe. There 
‘s no counting the moans and the groans, the ahs 
and alases which its untimely fate has drawn out; 
but time will no doubt reconcile us to the mysteri- 
ous decree. 

...-Mr. B., out on a walk yesterday discovered a 
large raccoon up in an ash treeinaswamp. Hecame 
home and took back with him two young men, with 
a gun anda clothes-basket, intending to take the 
animal alive if possible, and if not to shootit. One 
of the young men climbed the tree and shook it, 
which brought the coon to the ground. Mr. B, tried 
his basket and missed ; the other young man made a 
desperate spring to catch him but stuck himself 
in the mud. Before the gun could be brought to 
bear, the game had vanished. The last young man 
don’t think much of coon-hunting. 

WALirnororD, June 11.—The day was enlivened 


by the good news that the steamship Tripoli arrived 
at Liverpool June 9, making her voyage in eleven 
days. This is the first time the ocean-telegraph has 
sent us news of personal interest, and it is not strange 
that we should give it a new round of applause. 


.... Saturday 15th—SrvRawBERRY CAMPAIGN !|— 
Hosts rallying fast but not ready for an attack. Re- 
connoisances frequent, and a handful of the. red- 
jackets picked off this morning by our pickets. 


:.+.There are about forty-five adults in this 
Community and but three little ones, a boy and 
girl four years old, and another little trudge, 
younger. This very unequal balancing of classes 
makes at least a very interesting experiment. So 
far as I am able to observe, it works very well. Of 
course we would not present it as a model condition 
of things. All we claim is that the balance is in the 
right direction. For one thing these children are a 
burden to no one, but a pleasure to ali. They get 
all necessary attention from the natural overflow of 
philoprogentiveness of those around them. Their 
fellowships are necessarily mostly in the ascending 
direction, and therefore of an improving character. 
They live a very natural and healthy life, being out 
of doors during the day time—on the croquet ground 
or among the flowers on the lawn, of which they 
are to me the most conspicuous ornaments. They 
seem to gravitate towards brown and rosy health, as 
naturally asa well-set strawberry plant. Little Lucy, 
holding up a bunch of ox-eye dasies, says to me 
“Papa, mayn’t I have them for buttons to my sack ?” 

8. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FREEDMEN. 
Edenton, N. C., June 1. 1867. 

DeEaR CrrcunaR:—I listened the other evening 
to a well-delivered lecture on the coming duties of 
the Freedmen, by Mr. John R. Page, a late slave. 
The lecture was given in the colored Methodist 
church of this place, to a large congregation of peo- 
ple, all colored except Mrs. 8. and myself. And al- 
though the lecturer spoke for nearly two hours, he 
kept his audience well interested to the end. He 
gave a brief history of the first settlement of Amer- 
ica by the whites, and the introduction of slave 
labor ; and passing down to the present time, plunged 
boldly and fearlessly into the responsibilities of the 
present hour. He said that a great change had sud- 
denly come over their late masters; that whereas 
a short time since the whites did all in their power 
to insult, maltreat and abuse the blacks, now they 
fawned upon them, attempted to show how their 
interests were one, spoke encouragingly of their 
schools, and asked them if they wouldn’t take some- 
thing to drink. Bat he warned them against being 
allured by the tempting bait—told them it was a 
purely selfish, devilish motive which occasioned this 
sudden change of conduct: that under the new 
Military Reconstruction bill, the only hope of accom- 
plishing their ends, was in winning the confidence 
of the Freedmen and obtaining their votes. 

He also warned his friends against placing tov 
much confidence in the so-called union men, and 
went on to show how their unionism oftentimes was 
mere selfishness, and meant votes. He said many of 
them were thieves and liars, and would cut the throats 
of all colored men could they do so without personal 
risk. He said the only man that ever chased him 
through the streets with a gun, while he was a slave, 
and attempted to have him whipped because he was 
out at night past the hour for “ niggers,” was now a 
good union man and seeking office; but for one, he 
couldn’t trust him. He said that two years ago the 
so-called union men of North Carolina met in a con- 
vention at Raleigh, and passed resolutions depriving 
of equal rights all men of one-fourth negro biood. 
“ And sir,” says he,“ by those resolutions the major- 
ity of tiem abridged the rights of their own chil- 
dren. How many of these union men are there, 
whose blood does not flow to the extent of one-half 
in the veins of the Freedmen? did I not truly 
say they were thieves'and robbers?” 

Again, a so-called union man was relating to Mr. 





Page how much he had done toward bringing to jus- 
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tice a white man of this place who, the other day, 
made an unprovoked attack upon a colored man 
and cut him about the head with a knife, in a most 
shocking manner. While he was bragging to Mr. 
Page of his loyalty and friendship for the colored 
man, this man who had cut the negro came up 
and said to the professed union man, “I am under 
many obligations to you for your aid in getting me 
out of that scrape.” The union man hastily drew 
him to one side, and Mr. Page could hear no more; 
but he needed no more to convince him that the 
man was a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

He said, the day for registering their names would 
soon be here, and that on that day they must drop 
the hoe in the field, lay down all their working im- 
plements and present themselves as one man at the 
proper place. He told them that their employers 
would seek to detain them, and even threaten to dis- 
charge them; but, said he, you must not heed 
their threats. Your employers dure not discharge 
you ; for then their land would grow up to weeds, 
their buildings and fences remain unbuilt, and want 
and beggary would stare them in the face. The war 
has swallowed up all their money; they know not 
how to work themselves, and there are no others 
they can hire; and therefore the freedmen should 
not allow any threats to keep them from availing 
themselves of their new privilege as citizens. 

As a whole, the speech was quite interesting, and 
to the Freedmen instructive. Such a speech three 
years ago would have cost Mr. Page his life. Now 
he fears nothing, for the nearness of union sol- 
diers causes a wholesome fear in the minds of the 
whites, who at heart are undoubtedly as bad as ever. 


Two years ago Mr. Page did not even know his 
letters. He now reads and writes quite readily, has 
gone nearly through Clark’s first lessons in grammar, 
and through fractions in arithmetic. He has an ea- 
ger, enterprising and receptive spirit. During the 
winter he came to me six nights in the week to re- 
cite his lessons. After the days became longer he 
came twice a week. According to custom he was 
obliged to be at his work by sunrise; he breakfasted 
at eight, dined at one, and stopped work at sundown. 
He would then hurry home, and if it was recitation 
night would look over his lessons and walk nearly a 
mile tomy house, where he would remain till nine 
or ten. Then he would return home, eat a piece of 
bread, drink a cup of tea, study or read until it be- 
came impossible to keep awake, when he would 
hurry through his prayers, jump into bed and in a 
moment be asleep. D. E. 8. 





QUEER EPITAPHS. 


Ep. CrrcvuLar:—A curious feature in many of 
the oldest church yards of England is the old- 
fashioned, doggerel epitaphs, so ancient that the 
storms of ages have well-nigh obliterated the stone 
letters. 

One from the county of Devon, dated over two 
hundred years ago, says : 

“ Here lyeth Jayne Kente: 
When hyr laste was spente 
She kycked up hyr heels and away she wente.” 

Another in an adjoining county, which had been 
erected to the sacred memory of “ Joele Hardy,” 
says : 

“Here lies father, mother, brother, sister and I, 

- We all died in the same year, 

Only they lie buried at Loosin, 
And I lie buried here.” 

At Winchester cathedral, in Hampshire, is a very 
old tombstone (I forget the date), erected to the 
memory of a British soldier, who died from the 
effects of drinking when overheated. One of the 
verses runs something ‘n this way: 

“ Here lies the British Grenadier, 

Who died from drinking cold small beer : 
Stranger take heed by this man’s fall, 
Drink XX (double X) or none at all.” 

Another in Somerset on a person who is supposed 

to have had a wooden leg, runs thus: 
“ Here lies old Betsy Booden ; 
Her woo’d a liv’d longer, 
But her cood’n, 
Old age and sorree made her decay, 
*Till her old hooden leg 
Carr’d her away.” 


0. C., June 10, 1867. 





MAY AND MIGHT. 

Dear Crrcutar :—The very reasonable and po- 
lite request of our correspondent “8S. W.” shall be 
granted at once. . 

By way of example ( which I confess should have 
been appended to my remarks), I will take the follow- 
ing sentence: “I might go to Paris by way of Cher- 
burg. I only wait to know if my friend is there.” 
It will be seen at once, that the use of “ might” in this 
case, does not make sense, because it implies more 
than one condition, while there is, in fact, but one, 
and that is expressly stated, viz: “I only wait,” &. 
It should therefore be: I may go to Paris, &c., be- 
cause that term need not involve more than one con- 
dition. Put it in another way : 

I might go to Paris, &c.; it will depend upon 
whether my friend is there. Here again .the sense 
is damaged by the use of might. There is evidently 
some other condition or conditions left unexpressed. 
Say, It would depend partly upon whether my friend 
is there, and the sense is complete. Now instances 
of this kind are of frequent occurrence, at least in 
my own experience. Perhaps I have said enough 
to give some idea of what I mean. But as our cor- 
respondent is in the constant habit of dealing with 
such questions, he might put this one in a clearer 
light for us. He might also favor us with a state- 
ment of those principles said to have been presented 
in the North American Review relating to this point. 

0. C., June 9. ANGLAISE. 


FRUIT PROSPECTS. 

Dear CrrcutaR:—Having just returned from 
Western New York, I will offer you the substance 
of my observations. My object in making the trip, 
was, in the first place to ascertain the prospects of 
the coming fruit crop, and secondly, to post myself 
more thoroughly in regard to Bartholomew’s new 
method of preserving fruits in their whole or natural 
state. My journey extended as far west as West- 
field, via. the N. Y. C. Railroad. 

From the Seneca river to the end of my route, I 
found the apple and pear bloom very abundant, and 
the universal answer to my inquiries was, that the 
present prospect ot a crop of these fruits, was never 
better, especially in the first tier of counties along 
the lakes. Reports from other parts are also flatter- 
ing. The prospect of the peach, plum and cherry 
crop, is not very good, except in Orleans and Niaga- 
ra counties. In the latter it is claimed that the 
prospects were never better forall kinds of fruit, 
and the same isclaimed for Orleans; but from my 
own observations I judge that Niagara stands at the 
head. There are scarcely any peaches this side of 
Orleans. There are no cherries or plums, with the 
exception of a partial crop in the vicinity of Roch- 
ester and north of Fairport, near the lake shore. 
There will be, however, plenty of the common 
sour cherry, in the region beginning with Wayne 
county, and extending westward as far as I went. 

In regard to my second object, I will say that 
I found Mr. Bartholomew quite a modest, unpre- 
tending man—a genius and a worker; and I 
judged, scientific in his investigations and discov- 
eries. He generously offered to give me all the de- 
sired information in regard to his neWe discovery in 
preserving fruits. His principal depot and place of 
operation at the present time, is in Buffalo, with 
parties who have applied for the right of that city, 
and who are now testing his system. 

Mr. Bartholomew does not pretend that he can 
preserve soft fruits, such as strawberries, raspberries, 
&c., and keep them in a perfect state longer than a 
few weeks beyond their natural period of ripening ; 
but fruits of a firm texture and tough skin may be 
kept perfectly fresh, a year or longer. I saw oranges 
and lemons in cases, that were subjected to treat- 
ment more than a year ago, which looked per- 
fectly fresh and sound; also a fall apple that was 
taken from a case of eleven bushels the first of June. 
The apples were put in the case the early part of 
winter, and on being opened were found unchanged. 
The case was again sealed up, and is to be opened 
again the first of July. The process of preserving 
fruit by this method, is simple and cheap, Mr. Bar- 
tholomew said that five minutes was all the time re- 





quired to put through the process a case of apples 
containing twenty-five bushels. I would recom- 
mend that the O. C. and others take some further 
notice of this new method of preserving fruits. 
Oneida Community, June, 1867. wu. T. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hints To BEE-KEEPERS.—“ A small work on a great 
subject; Bee-keeping in a nut-sheil,” says the Bos- 
ton Cultivator. By H. A. King & Co., Nevada, 
Ohio, One copy sent free of charge to any ad- 
dress, by applying to the publisher as above. 

Tue Bee-Keerer’s ALMANAC AND CIRCULAR FOR 
1867.—By R. P. Kidder, Burlington, Vermont. 
Sent free, to those who apply for it. 


Not being practical apiarians, we are hardly quali- 
tied at present to judge of the respective merits of 
the two kinds of hives advertised by the different 
publishers. But in both pamphlets we find some in- 
teresting reading ; and bee-keepers, as well as others 
who desire to become interested in the science of 
bec-culture, will no doubt find profitable suggestions 
enough in either of them to pay for the trouble of 
sending for a free pamphlet. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, 
XIV. 
ACQUAINTANCES. 
ft Rene: Court House had a large and commodious 
room for our public services, which were attend- 
ed in part by other regiments, as well as our own; 
and in no church at home is the attention more re- 
spectful and quiet. The office rooms below, fur- 
nished convenient quurf@rs for our brigade officers, 
including the General himself. In his intercourse 
with those under his command, the General main- 
tained the dignity of a stern and impassable chief, to 
whom all must pay due deference. Such demeanor 
is generaily adopted by military men, as necessary 
to secure the order which is in no other combination 
so difficult and yet so necessary as in the army ; and 
still, some of the most_popular and successful officers 
are quite free from it. The one class appear to gov- 
ern mechanically, the other magnetically. But, as 
it is with all men of refined sensibilities, he seemed 
to find relief and pleasure in laying aside the iron 
mask, and assuming the genial, chatty mood of a 
confiding friend. When one of his aids told me the 
General wished to see me in his room, I felt some 
little perturbation; for I had been holding forth 
with little regard to “the fear of man,” and had 
some experience from reaction in the case of officers 
who had been hit; but he put me at ease immediately 
by his cordial manners, and especially by such ref- 
erence to my antecedents as showed that he was in- 
terested in my personal career; and when in a five 
minutes conversation we found, to our surprise, that 
we had been educated at the same seminary in the 
old Bay State, that we were familiar with the same 
grounds and halls and teachers, and with the names 
of a hundred mutual friends, we soon felt like famil- 
iar acquaintances. I think that he had held a clerk- 
ship at Washington, where he had been a correspon- 
dent of the Tribune. 


I also made the acquaintance of a Missouri preach- 
er, the only one Lever saw. He wasa loud-mouthed 
Methodist, and had seceded with the “ church South” 
in the great schism of that church upon the slavery 
question ; but when the war broke out he took the 
Union side, and had been much persecuted. He ap- 
peared so simple-hearted and earnest that we con- 
sented to his request for the privilege of preaching 
to the regiment, to which there would probably have 
been no objection had he not had on a suit of “ but- 
ternut”-colored clethes. In the eyes of the soldiers 
this was unpardonable; they condemned him as a 
spy, and threatened a mob, &c. He therefore de- 
sisted for that time. The Judge of the county, who 
had been driven from his home because of his union 
sentiments, hearing that the Union army wasin pos- 
session, returned ; but his portly dignity of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and the majesty of his bear- 
ing and title together, did not atone for his “ butter- 
nut” cloth; for one might as well flaunt a crimsom 
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shawl to a herd of wild cattle, as to appear among 
the blue-coats in the detested color; some of the 
men could hardly keep their hands off while he was 
conversing with our officers, to whom he was well 
accredited. There has been much said against 
“ wolves in sheep’s clothing,” but we learned that it 
is not safe for sheep to put on wolves’ clothing. 
There is something in cloth after all. The boys de- 
clared that they could not stand it to have their 
chaplain continue to wear the private’s uniform. 
Here was a dilemma; for there was neither cloth 
nor tailor in all that region; and if there had been, 
I had no money ; and that most popular of all army 
officers, the pay-master, made his visits so seldom 
that we were all in the same penniless condition. 
But having obtained a bill of credit from an old 
business friend in Massachusetts, who had a house 
in St. Louis, with which to pay for my horse and 
equipments, I sent the measure of my head and feet 
to that city, and received a hat and a pair of high- 
top boots; but fearing that “the ends” would not 
quite “ justify the means,” I took off my gilt buttons 
and put on some black ones. This gave me so much 
of the exterior of an army parson, that the boys 
could touch their caps in the presence of strangers 
without mortification. It was one of the pleasant 
privileges of my promotion, to invite my old chum, 
William the blacksmith (mentioned in chapter sev- 
enth), to share my tent with its comfortable stove 
and bunk; for we had some bitter winter storms 
now. He insisted upon grooming the horse Nellie, 
who, though she had been sold by Government as a 
confiscated captive, was pronounced to be of the 
very best blood, was very tractable, soon learned to 
stand fire unmoved, and was a pleasant pet. 


THE PARSSH. 


But the position in which I was now placed had 
some disadvantages. The distinction was isolating, 
and created some restraint. If it brought me nearer 
to the officers, they were the few, and the less sus- 
ceptible class. The privates did not appear to be so 
open-hearted and accessible as before. There might 
have been some envy, and less of the feeling that I 
was one of themselves. The daily, habitual public 
sentiment pf the army is irreligious ; and those of the 
officers who had been church members before enter- 
ing the military service, were yet hardly willing to 
make themselves unpopular in the army for the sake 
of professions and forms which were fashionable 
and popular at home. Perhaps some were surprised 
to find that their previous religious tendenvies, had 
been the result of social pressure; and that when 
the pressure came from the other direction, they 
were no less governed by it than they had been by 
that of the opposite kind. But we had this consola- 
tion, that the adverse public sentiment winnowed 
out the more superficial, and left us with the portion 
who were honest and earnest ; and it was plain that 
these were the most trusted and respected men that 
we had. It was to them that men instinctively 
turned in the time of trouble, and it wasto them 
that the officers entrusted responsibilities. I found 
that the previous acquaintance I had formed with 
the men while with them in the ranks, my having 
served them in their sickness, and the fact that I had 
been placed in office not by efforts of my own, but 
by Providence, were grounds of advantage, inas- 
much as they precluded the suspicion of mercenary 
motives on my part. 


It is natural that the chaplain’s office should have 
become unpopular, and to be generally regarded as 
of doubtful utility. Comparatively few have made 
it of much use. The refined and sociable pastor, 
who frequents the homes of his parish where respect 
and welcome, with open ears and hearts, await his 
presence and instructions, finds his circumstances 
greatly changed in the confusion and rough wick- 
edness of a military camp. Itis one thing to stand 
up amid the physical comforts and all the pleasing 

nts which good taste can devise, sur- 
rounded by the defensive and sustaining magnetism 
of the corporate and social interests represented in a 
civilized: community, and present to an interested 
audience the results of quiet study in communion 
with the best authors; but it is quite a different thing 





toservean army in the field.. In the one case the 


people have voluntedred to go to church to hear 
preaching ; in the other they have gone out to do the 
horrible work of savages; and many of them look 
upon preaching in camp to be as incongruous as 
fighting in church would be. Some regiments were 
left without chaplains, at the request of their officers; 
others had chaplains who: did no service whatever, 
but continued to draw their pay with (as they 
thought) as much justice as one half of the officers in 
the army, who are as worthless practically. 


The friends at home remembered us, and sent us 
a small circulating library, newspapers, magazines 
and tracts, soldiers’ hymn books, &c. It wasa pleas- 
ant pastime to go through camp and scatter these 
contributions. It was refreshing to see with what 
avidity they were seized and devoured. There was, 
however, one serious drawback, viz., the canting 
matter of which this literature contained so large a 
portion. The soldiers had little relish for much of 
it, and I did not blame them. It is gratifying to see 
that a more rational] and edifying Christian literature 
is prevailing. The daily visits to the Hospital, where 
we had a short service of Scripture reading, exposi- 
tion, singing and prayer, appeared to interest and 
comfort such as were confined there. 

RECREATION. 


I took great pleasure in renewing the passion of 
my boyhood for horseback riding, and made frequent 
excursions of several miles into the country. It 
was considered venturesome, but though I carried 
no arms whatever, I felt quite safe by keeping a 
sharp look-out, and, whenever I left the saddle, mak- 
ing sure that nobody of whom I had any suspicion, 
got between me and Nellie, to whose fleetness I 
might safely trust to take me out of danger ; for she 
had a way of striking into such a gait, at a slight 
motion of the hand, as made one’s hair whistle, 
which gave me more security than a brace of revol- 
vers would have done. Much as I wanted the re- 
bellion put down, I had a dread of getting any 
blood, even of rebels, on my hands, from wounds 
made by myself. I felt like courting adventure, but 
somehow the thrilling romances which we read of 
are not permitted to my plain narrative, which it 
shall be my aim to make true, if it has no other mer- 
™ A TEMPEST. 

The winter climate of the Southwest is about as 
uncivilized as the people; and .it is so inconstant us 
to be entirely unworthy of confidence. Every va- 
riety of weather seemed to come with entire disre- 
gard to latitude or the time of year. One night, 
about midnight, as William and I lay sleeping sound- 
ly, we were suddenly awakened by a terrible flap- 
ping of canvas, pawing and neighing of horses, and 
the grand roar and whistle of wind and rain through 
camp and forest, mingled with bellowing thunder ; 
while the blinding flashes of lightning made the 
darkness awfully felt. But we were allowed short 
time for enjoying the poetry of the storm, sublime 
though it was; for “creak” went the old tent— 
“ whish-oo-wew” went the wind. 

“ Will she go over ?” 

“[ don’t know: what do you think?” 

“T know,” said a fresh “ whoo-ew-oo-whack !” of 
thestorm. Andon the instant both of us sprang up 
in our undress, and, each seizing a tent-pole, tried to 
prevent the catastrophe by main strength. it was 
more comical than pleasant, to stand and hold and be 
whipped with the dripping canvas ; but it was vain; 
for the tempest was in earnest,and lifting men and tent 
together, turning the tent inside out, sent us sprawl- 
ing, done up in the wet cloth, one upon the bed, and 
the other upon the ground. 

“Where are you?” 

“ All right,” said William. 

The rain poured in torrents; and by this time we 
were beyone danger of getting wet. By feeling around 
we found our boots, and putting them on, we gathered 
up what clothing we could find. A timely flash re- 
vealed the Colonel’s tent, standing. We made for 
this, and soon hada light and a fire. The storm left 
as suddenly as it came; and before daylight our 
house was up and in order, for we never should have 
heard the last of it from those who were lucky or 
stout enough to have theirs stand the blow. 





[The evening hour in the Communes, from eight 
to nine, which we spend all together, is the best 
hour in the twenty-four, and our column of “Com- 
munity Gossip” gives but a superficial representation 
of life among us, without any account of the family 
meeting. We have frequently introduced fragments 
of evening conversations into the “ Gossip,” but pro- 
pose now to leave that a mere miscellany of inci- 
dent, and make a new column with the heading be- 
low, under which to make selections from regu- 
lar reports of our evening meetings when we find 
anything likely to be interesting to our readers. ] 


EVENING CONVERSATION. 


AT ONEIDA, . 
Monday Evening, June 10, 1867. 
TEARS FROM A SOFT HEART, 

D. E. Smith—During the few meetings 
which I have attended here, I have noticed a 
very significant testimony which I never heard 
elsewhere—the confession of a soft heart. I 
have attended many meetings where persons 
came together for the express purpose of relat- 
ing their experience, but don’t recollect of ever 
having heard the confession of a soft heart. I 
think it was given nearly a dozen times last 
night, and hardly a meeting passes but I hear 
it. I think this soft heart is closely allied to 
what Paul designates as the fruits of the Spirit, 
gentleness, meekness, &c. At any rate, there 
is an influence here which tends to soften the 
heart, which I never realized elsewhere—an in- 
fluence which causes an involuntary welling up 
of tears, not of sorrow, but tears of joy, joy 
that is unspeakable. I confess a soft heart. 


J. H. N.—I don’t know but we may think of 
Christ’s saying, “ Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven,” as meaning we must have 
soft hearts. For one thing, little children are 
given to weeping more or less. They are not 
ashamed of tears; and it is only as men grow 
up and get into a hard, stoical state of individu- 
alism, and keep what is called a stiff upper lip, 
asking no favors of anybody, that they begin to 
be ashamed of tears. In my experience I find 
that the more the spirit of heaven works in my 
heart to make it soft, the more easy and natur- 
al it is for me to weep. That is the exter- 
nal physiological symptom, and that is natural. 
I believe people are in an unwholesome, un- 
natural state, when itis hard for them to weep. 
We must go back into the life of a child, where 
it will be easy for us to shed tears. Christ 
wept, and was not ashamed of it. Paul said, 
“Weep with them that weep.” I am satisfied 
that in a natural state of the heart when it is 
not hard, but when it is childlike and soft, there 
are experiences constantly recurring day after 
day that cause emotions or sensations which 
express themselves in tears. We ought to expect 
such experience more and more; in fact it is the 
bliss of heaven to be in a state where we can be 
affected in that way ; but it is misery to be hard, 
where nothing affects us. Weeping is pleasant 
when it is the effect of a genuine sensation. I 
want a heart that is quick to receive impressions, 
quick to take fire, to be affected, to manifest emo- 
tions, quick to laugh when there is uceasion for 
it, and’quick to weep when there is occasion for 
it. That is the soft heart. When people have 


lost it by losing their childhood, I don’t know 
as any body but God can restore it to them. 
God can restore the soft heart. That is the 
promise of the prophecy; “J will take away 
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the stony heart, and will give them a heart of 
flesh,” one that can weep, and is not ashamed 
to; that is to say, is not ashamed to be a 
child. 


AT WILLOW PLACE. 
Wednesday Evening, June 5., 1867. 

[ The Willow-Place Commune contains from fif- 
teen to twenty young men employed in the machine- 
shop, trap-shop, silk-factory and iron-foundry near 
by. The following conversation is reported on the 
occasion of a visit from J. H. N.] 

“THE LABOR QUESTION.” 

Mr. Noyes.—I might ask the same question 
here in a little different shape, that I asked the 
students at New Haven; for you are here in a 
school as well as they. Our young men here, 
are in the school of work or manufactures, and 
I do not know but the temptations are as many 
and as strong, to draw you away from spiritual- 
ity and from the life and essence of communism, 
which is Christ, as those which surround our 
students in College. ‘Theirs is a life of intel- 
lectual externality, while yours is a life of phy- 
sical, muscular exercise, combined with intellec- 
tual culture. Ido not know but there is as 
much temptation in one case as in the other. 
The question might be appropriate, then, wheth- 
er your life in business alienates you from the 
Community, or tempts you into a life of sensu- 
ality, and from good influences and spiritual 
things. 

Victor Hawley.—No sir; for my part, I do 
not think it has that effect. 

J. C. Higgins.—I feel that I am coming 
nearer to Christ and the Community all the 
time. 

C. A. Cragin.—The grand cause we have to 
work for, takes my attention rather than any- 
thing outward. It seems to be the only thing 
in the world worth living for, and for this I can 
spend my whole life. 


J. F. Sears.—That is just the way I feel. 
Although my attention is taken up with my 
business for the time, as soon as it is released, 
I find it always turning toward Christ, and my 
heart is filled with prayer and thankfulness. 

R. Hawley.—Instead of drawing me away 
from the Community, my business draws me 
more closely to it. I have found satisfaction in 
looking to Christ for inspiration in work, and I 
take great pleasure in thinking I am working 
for him. 

C. “A. Burt.—I enjoy working, with the 
thought that we are supporting our students in 
college, and that we are earning the means for 
building a university. 

G. W. Hamilion.—I enjoy working for the 
Community. I often think what a privilege it 
is to work for so great a cause. It would not 
satisfy me half so well to be working for a 
wife and a few children. 


Mr. Noyes.—The grand defect which people 
expect to find in Communism is, that it does 
not give persons sufficient motive or incentive 
to be industrious. _ The belief is that people will 
work a good deal harder for a wife and children, 
than for Christ. That is the great question be- 
tween us and the world; and if we should 
practically decide it in the way it seems to be 
going here—that the kingdom of God affords 
more effectual inducements to industry, effici- 
ency and enterprise, than the love of private 





fortune and family—then it seems to me the 


good time is surely coming. I suppose people 
draw their discouraging conclusions partly from 
the failure of the Fourier communities that 
have arisen. But the question in these commu- 
nities is not between working for one’s own 
family and working for the kingdom of haven ; 
but it is a question between working for one’s 
own family and working for a group of families 
that are no better than yourown. That would 
be a dubious ¢ase, and I doubt whether I should 
work much harder for a group of families than 
for my own. But where a man can really feel 
that he is working for Christ and the eternal 
church, or the kingdom of heaven, and that 
every stroke he strikes tells on eternal interests 
for himself and mankind, that is a little differ- 
ent: the inducements are better. 

Mrs. Miller.—I have never felt the enthusi- 
asm of the Community spirit anywhere more 
than I havehere. I never knew the spirit to be 
so buoyant and musical as now. I think the 
whole Community is running over with life and 
geniality. The noon meetings, and the revival 
spirit that is now working, help us all very much. 
I should think an unquenchable enthusiasm had 
started. 

Victor Hawley.—I want to be a help in start- 
ing our university. 

Mr. Noyes.—That is a good direction into 
which to turn your enthusiasm. The plan is to 
lay the foundations of our university on manu- 
factures—to have a factory for the base. This 
will be a new and glorious enterprise for all to 
take hold of; both those at work in manufac- 
tures and those at work in study. It is a new 
thing to found an educational system on the work- 
shops. There have been attempts from time 
to time to found manual-labor schools, and 
make them support themselves; but these ef- 
forts have always been based on agriculture. 
Theodore D. Weld, when he was a young man, 
conceived a scheme for founding manual-labor 
schools, and went all over the country lecturing 
and preaching about it; but it never came to 
anything, and probably from the fact that he 
never looked beyond founding the scheme on 
land—setting the students to hoeing, digging, 
shoveling and driving team. 

Mr. Cragin.—We have succeeded as a Com- 
munity just because, under God, we were wise 
enough to go into manufactures, 

Mr. Noyes.—The inspiration of God has been 
with us in the machine-shop. Our farming it- 
self is being lifted out of the mire by the 
machine-shop. It is the machine-shop that is 
at the center of the whole system of improve- 
ment that is going on among us; and now we 
are going into a new experiment in education, 
by founding a college or university on manu- 
factures. We shall not go around and beg the 
rich to endow our college, but lay a good broad 
foundation on manufactures, so that it can sup- 
port itself and ask no favors. If we succeed, it 
will be the solution of the great problem the 
world has been waiting for: and we shall suc- 
ceed. If the Community school can support 
itself by manufactures, a college can, and cer- 
tainly with the Community to back it. 








A MILLENNIAL SERMON. 
I. 
66 ib ye continue in my word, then are ye my 
disciples indeed: and ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free,”—John 





8: 31, 32. “ When he, the Spirit of truth is 
come, he will guide you into all truth: for he 
shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he 
shall hear, that shall he speak: and he will 
show you things to come.”—John 16: 13. 

The great want of the world is the truth. To 
know the whole truth, to believe in it, to be 
acted upon by it on every side, to revel in it; 
this, and nothing else, is salvation. It is not 
enough that truth should merely tickle your in- 
tellect. It must deluge the heart with its fiery 
baptism, rousing it to an unwonted earnestness 
and enthusiasm. 

The practical question then, is, Where is 
your head of water and hydrant that is to sup- 
ply this enormous demand? Don’t let us con- 
cern ourselves on that point. Eighteen hundred 
years ego, Jesus Christ constituted himself a 
hydrant between heaven and this world, so that 
we have a water-power with a fall equal to the 
hight of heaven above.us, and a pond as capa- 
cious as the omnipotence of God himself. The 
only question is, how we shall tap this main, 
and put the power to use. Let us examine the 
history of our water-privilege a little, and see 
what use has been made of it in the past, and 
what its real capacity is. 

The first time this water began to run through 
its proper conduits, that is, through human 
hearts, was on the day of Pentecost. A com- 
pany of men and women were assembled in an 
upper room, when “suddenly there came a 
sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, 
and it filled all the house where they were sit- 
ting.” The first and most noted effect on its re- 
cipients was, that they received the gift of 
tongues and of utterance. This was peculiarly 
appropriate, inasmuch as there was then assem- 
bled a company of delegates from all nations. 
The advertising of the new motive power was 
its first work. The next work that it did was 
to grapple with one of the strongest passions of 
human nature—the desire of possession, and 
turn men’s purses inside out. “They sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them 
to all men as every man had need.” 

Here is a good specimen of what the Spirit 
of truth can do when let on to human nature 
with a full head. It can convert the whole man, 
and reach to the very bottom of his purse. Do 
modern revivals accomplish such a work? On 
the contrary, these sprinklings of the power of 
truth are permitted to come only in winter, 
when the wheels of business run slowly. And 
then the divine love that touches men’s hearts 
takes its flight quickly, leaving a poor substitute 
in the shape of marriage-love, which produces 
new swarms from the already weak parent- 
hives. Business assumes its wonted sway, the 
flood-gates of heaven are shut down, and univer- 
sal drouth again prevails. These revivals dip 
but slightly into men’s purses. Men sometimes 
willingly, and often grudgingly, support their 
ministers and build their churches. 

Now what we want is a revival of the old- 
fashioned sort, after the Pentecost model—one 
that will sweep away selfishness as the big floods 
sweep away the line fences in a river val- 
ley. This alone will prepare men’s hearts for 
heaven, where there is no private property. 
This alone will bring heavenly institutions into 
this world, and establish a commonwealth on 
the basis of the resurrection. 

This then is our job. Jt is to let the spirit of 
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truth in upon this world in all its ‘primitive 
power. Let us not be narrow-minded about it. 
Let us get our idea, of a perfect revival enlarged 
to its true dimensions. It is a great mistake to 
assume that revivals can take effect on the re- 
ligious character alone. The social life, the 
business life, and in short the life of the whole 
man, are as susceptible of being quickened by 
the Spirit of truth, as the moral and the spirit- 
ual nature. J 

Mark the result of this narrow-mindedness in 
the past. Men have assumed that their family 
and business lives were matters of indifference 
to God. They must look out sharply that they 
be not guilty of any outbreaking sins in these 
departments, but further than that, God took 
no special interest in thosematters. Here were 
two strong fortresses that were virtually surren- 
dered to the devil. We may be sure that he 
would not fail to avail himself of this chance to 
effectually-check any beginnings that might be 
made by the Spirit of truth in the spiritual and 
moral nature. Recollect that it is the Spirit of 
truth that we are invoking. We want the truth 
on all subjects. We want its inspiration at all 
points that touch our life. We want it in our 
farming and horticulture, inour manufacturing 
and inventions, in our education and science. It 
is a universal motive power, fitted to carry all 
sorts of machinery. It is a miserable, narrow- 
minded crotchet to assume that it is fit only to 
drive:the old, lumbéring church-machinery, and 
that the devil should be allowed to control the 
machinery that pertains to men’s bodies and 
intellects. Observe the beggar'y attitude 
which the partizans of Christ have been com- 
pelled to assume. Churches, ministers, and 
theological seminaries, exist only by sufferance. 
They are compelled to beg of mammon the 
privilege of abiding in this world. What a 
humiliating position for the cause of Christ, 
where such men as Lyman Beecher, its best 
representative in his day, should be crippled 
for lack of funds to carry out his projects, and 
compelled to scour the country begging for 
means to promote the salvation of the people. 

I tell you this disgraceful state of things 
ought not to exist any longer. It is high time 
that Jesus Christ had open and acknowledged 
control of some of the sources of wealth in this 
world. Who will take him in as senior partner 
in their farming, horticultural, manufacturing or 
banking establishments? Whobids? Here is 
a partner of unlimited skill and wisdom in 
everything that pertains to human affairs. His 
success is absolutely certain. Ilis resources, 
skill and invention are boundless. He alone 
can reconcile the parties in this everlasting feud 
between temporal and spiritual matters, and 
open the flood-gates of heaven and let in upon 
the world a full head of that mighty motive 
power, tke Spirit of truth, so that rightousness 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea. H. J. 8. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue coronation of the Emperor of Austria as 
King of Hungary, took place on the 8th inst., and is 
represented as a brilliant affair; representatives be- 
ing present from every nation with whom Austria is 
in diplomatic communication, excepting the United 
States. The new king signalized the event by dis- 
tributing great sums of money among the poor of 
Pesth, and by richly endowing the various benevo- 
Jent institutions of that city. Kossuth is opposed to 





this new movement, and has written a letter to the 
leader of the Liberal party in Hungary, M. Deak, 
condemning the settlement of the Hungarian ques- 
tion by such compromises as haye been made. 


Tue Sublime Porte has issued a firman making 
Egypt a separate sovereignty. Ismail, the new King 
of Egypt, will soon visit Paris. 


Ar a recent gala representation at the opera in 
Paris, seventeen crowned heads were present. 


Tue latest intelligence from Mexico confirms pre- 
vious accounts of Liberal successes, but leaves us in 
uncertainty respecting the fate of Maximilian and 
his Generals. An order has been issued for their 
trial by court-martial, and it was expected that the 
sentence of death would be pronounced upon them. 

Tue civil war in Buenos Ayres is declared at an 


end, in consequence of the general defeat of the 
rebels. 


Tue condition of the Allies in the Paraguayan 
war is described as desperate, as they are unable to 
make any important progress, while at the same 
time the cholera is making sad havoc in their camp. 

An Expedition to Africa in search of Dr. Living- 
stone has sailed from England—the latest intelligence 


from Africa having given ground to hope that the 
report of his death is without foundation. 


Tne heirs of Solomon Ingraham (says the Tribune) 
are to meet in New York, July 24th, to make final 
arrangements to get possession of the property which 
they claim in England, that property being no less a 
prize than every inch of land on which stands the 
thriving city of Leeds. The land was devised long, 
long ago, and entailed to the fourth generation, and 
the representatives of that generation have been about 
twenty years searching for the will which is to give 
them this vast estate. They met at the Astor House 
last Autumn, and offered $20,000 reward for the doc- 
ument, and as it was known to have been brought to 
America, they advertised their offer in journals of 
wide circulation. The will has been found, and now 
the heirs will meet and decide what steps shall next 
be taken. Unlike other American heirs to English 
estates, the descendants of Solomon Ingraham will 
have no us, corporation to fight; but, on the 
contrary, the Leeds manufacturing companies, who 
have been paying ground-rents to putative agents of 
the estate, desire to find somebody who can sel] and 

ive them a clear title to the land whereon they have 
uilt, and they, as well as other property-owners in 
Leeds, will aid the heirs in establishing their claim. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending June 6, 1867. 


Lirisdendron tulipifera, Tulip Tree. 
Geranium Carolinianum, Carolina Cranes-bill. 
Oralis violacea, Violet Wood-sorrel. 
Fraxinus Americana, White Ash. 
Smilax rotundifolia, Common Greenbriar. 
Sanicula Marilandica, Black Snake-root. 
Comandra umbellata, Bastard Toad-flax. 
Asparagus officinalis, Asparagus. 
Rhus Toxicodendron, Poison Ivy. 
Polygonatum giganteum, Great Solomon’s Seal. 
Acorus Calamus, Sweet Flag. 
Potentilla argentea, Silvery Cinque-foil. 
Trifolium procumbens, Low Hop Clover. 
Scrophularia nodosa, Figwort. 
Rumex crispus, Curled Dock. 
Viburnum dentatum, Arrow-wood. 
Cornus stolonifera, Red-osier Dogwood. 
Celtis occidentalis, Nettle Tree. 
Brunella vulgaris, Self-heal. 
Celastris scandens, Climbing Bitter-sweet. 
Cnothera pumila. . 
Thalictrum Cornuti, Meadow Rue. 
Silene antirrhina, Sleepy Catchfly. 
Trifolium procumbens, Low. Hop Clover. 
Fraxinus pubescens, Red Ash. 
Arabis levigata. 

Trillium cernuum, Nodding Trillium. 
Geranium Robertianum, Herb Robert. 
Helianthemum Canadense, Rock Rose. 
Potentilla Norvegua. ’ 

Silene Armeria, Sweet-William Catchfly. 
Asclepias quadrifolia, Four-leaved Milkweed. 
Allium Canadense, Wild Meadow Garlic. 
Viburnum nudum, Withe-rod. 
Vitis Labrusea, Northern Fox-Grape. 
Veronica arvensis, Corn Speedwell. 


Standing Announcements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. » Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Crrcvax. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, 'N. ¥. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. ©; at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Frée Lovers” in the poplar 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
R1AGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after eufii- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mete application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds, The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list {sent 
free on application. 
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TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. ¥. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their office, 335 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community: 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); also of yari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your. orders, 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 


sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, NY. = 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanv-Boox ‘oF Tue Onswa Community; with a Sketch ofits 
Founger, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
0 octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 


SaLvation From Six, THE END OF CuRISTIAN Farr; an octavo 
et-of 48 pages: by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. ’ ; 
Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cte. per doz. 
Back Votvmes or THe “Orrcciar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75, ; — 





[The above wotks are for sale at this office.] 
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